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INDUSTRIAL CLASS ALIGNMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Alvin H. Hansen, University of Minnesota 



If all the urban wage-earners of the United States were to unite 
politically, would they constitute an overwhelming majority? What 
is the relative numerical strength of industrial wage-earners as com- 
pared to business proprietors and officials? What is the relative 
industrial and political strength, numerically, of the rural population? 
Under the existing industrial organization, how much room is there at 
the top? What opportunity is there for the average individual to 
rise to a position of comparative independence as proprietor, executive 
official, or professional person? In short, what proportion of the gain- 
fully employed persons in the United States is compelled by the 
existing structure of industrial society to remain in the wage-earning 
class? Who is the " public " so far as industrial disputes are concerned, 
and how large is this class? In the conflicts that are forming on the 
basis of industrial class alignments, what is the maximum strength 
that the various groups may hope to muster? 

The census data on occupations are not altogether satisfactory 
material upon which to base a conclusive answer to the above ques- 
tions. The designation of occupations is not always sufficiently clear 
to make exact classification possible. In this respect the volume on 
occupations of the 1910 census is a considerable improvement over 
previous census reports on occupations. From this census the writer 
was able to classify 94 per cent of the gainfully employed persons. The 
censuses of earlier decades are not so clear in their designation of occu- 
pations, but it was possible to make a classification of about 91 per 
cent of the gainfully employed persons reported for the years 1900, 
1890, 1880, and 1870. A study was also made of the reports on occu- 
pations for the years 1860 and 1850, with a view to presenting a con- 
tinuous study from 1850 to 1910. The results for these two earlier 
periods were found, unfortunately, to be entirely unsatisfactory for 
purposes of comparison. There are two reasons for this : first, slaves 
were not included in these reports, and since they were largely devoted 
to agricultural pursuits the proportion of gainfully employed persons 
reported in agriculture was much too small; second, these two cen- 
suses report only the gainfully employed persons above the age of 
fifteen, while the succeeding censuses report all above the age of ten. 

In two articles published in the Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 
19, pp. 188-215; 309-337, Mr. Isaac A. Hourwich makes a classifica- 
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tion of the gainfully employed persons for the years 1870-00. He 
derived his classification in part from the census returns on occu- 
pations and in part from the census of manufactures and the census 
of mines and quarries. The present writer derived his classification 
exclusively from the volume on occupations of the Twelfth Census 
and Volume IV of the Thirteenth Census. The classification adopted 
differs somewhat from that of Mr. Hourwich, and the larger group- 
ings are on considerably different lines. This study further brings 
the material down through the 1910 census. The 1920 census will, 
of course, not be available for some time. 

It was found feasible to group all gainfully employed persons as 
reported in the above mentioned census volumes into the following 
main classifications: 

1. Farm Laborers 

2. Farmers 

3. Proprietors and Officials 

4. Professional Class 

5. Lower Salaried Employees 

6. Servants 

7. Industrial Wage-earners 

8. Unclassified 

The designation "Farm Laborers" includes members of the family 
working on the home farm and laborers working out. This differen- 
tiation is made, however, only in the two censuses of 1910 and 1900. 
In 1910 the "home" laborers constituted 53.9 per cent of all farm 
laborers, and in 1900, 53.7 per cent. It was assumed that approx- 
imately this ratio obtained in the earlier decades as well, and the 
number of "home" laborers was therefore estimated by taking 53.8 
per cent of the total number of farm laborers. Fifty-four per cent 
of all farm laborers in 1900 were under 21 years of age. It thus ap- 
pears that the laborers working on the home farm are children of farm- 
ers not yet of age, while the laborers working out are very largely adults. 

"Farmers" includes farmers, planters, dairymen, stock raisers, 
herders, drovers, and feeders. For the year 1910, gardeners, florists, 
fruit growers, and nurserymen are also included. The latter groups 
were for the earlier periods relegated to the unclassified group because 
the reports for those years do not distinguish between proprietors and 
laborers. "Farmers" includes both farm owners who farm their own 
land and tenants. In 1880 about 75 per cent owned their land, while 
in 1910 only 63 per cent were owners of the land operated. 

"Proprietors and Officials," as the designation is here used, includes 
manufacturers and officials; proprietors, officials, and managers; 
transportation officials and superintendents; mining operators, offi- 
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cials, and managers; mechanical engineers; officials of banks and other 
companies; bankers and brokers; real estate and insurance agents; 
commercial travelers; merchants and dealers at retail and wholesale; 
auctioneers; undertakers; jewellers (not workers) ; livery stable keep- 
ers; garage keepers and managers; proprietors and managers of trans- 
fer companies; hucksters and peddlers; hunters and trappers : saloon 
keepers; restaurant keepers, hotel keepers; and boarding-house keepers. 

The "Professional Class," for the purpose of this classification, is 
used in a broad sense and includes not merely the groups regularly 
referred to as professional, but also untrained nurses and such public 
service groups as detectives; sheriffs; marshals; policemen; officials 
and inspectors of municipalities, counties, states, and the federal 
government; soldiers, sailors, and marines; and life-savers. 

The "Lower Salaried Employees" class includes foremen and over- 
seers, clerks and copyists, stenographers and typewriters, bookkeepers 
and accountants, agents and collectors, inspectors and samplers, 
demonstrators, sales agents, ticket and station agents, express agents, 
baggage men and freight agents, mail carriers, chauffeurs, house- 
keepers and stewards. 

The "Unclassified" group includes, in part, groups referred to in 
the census reports under some indefinite designation such as "other 
pursuits." Much the greater portion of this group, however, is com- 
posed of occupations for which the designation does not distinguish 
between proprietor and workmen, such as watchmaker, milliner, 
launderer, shoemaker, brewer, distiller. From 60 to 80 per cent is 
composed of master and journeymen trades, in which it is impossible 
to distinguish between proprietor and workman, such as barbers, 
bakers, blacksmiths, butchers, painters, paperhangers, plasterers, 
plumbers, and tailors. It is to be noted, therefore, that this 
"Unclassified" group would, if accurate classification were possi- 
ble, fall very largely in either the proprietor class or the industrial 
wage-earning class. In all probability the proportion of entrepreneurs 
in this unclassified group is somewhat greater than the ratio obtaining 
between the designated proprietor and official class and the industrial 
wage-earning class. Especially is this true of the earlier decades for 
the reason that specialization and large scale production had not yet 
fully developed. For the same reason the occupation designations 
prior to 1910 necessarily distinguish less clearly among employers, 
employees, and persons working for themselves. Not only is the un- 
classified group larger, therefore, in the earlier periods, but — and 
perhaps this is of still greater importance — the proportion of entre- 
preneurs and proprietors to wage-earners is also larger in the earlier 
decades. The net effect is that the number given in the proprietor 
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and official group in the following table is something of an understate- 
ment, particularly for the earlier census periods. 

"Industrial wage-earners" includes all wage-earners except ser- 
vants, farm laborers, and that portion of the wage-earning class which 
falls for lack of clear census designation into the unclassified group. 

The number of gainfully employed persons falling into each of the 
classifications just described is given in Table I. The percentage 
distribution is given in Table II. It will be noted that the proprietor 
and official, professional, salaried, and wage-earning groups have 
steadily become more important relatively. Servants have declined 
in relative numerical importance. Farmers held their own until after 
1890 and then upon the disappearance of free land rapidly declined. 
The percentage of farm laborers decreased rapidly until 1890, which 
indicates that while free land could be obtained a larger and larger 
proportion of our agricultural population were becoming independent 
farmers. Since 1890 the proportion of the rural population that 
are farm laborers has been rapidly increasing. There also appears 
to be some increase in the farm labor class as compared to the total 
gainfully employed population. However, because of inadequate 
instructions to enumerators, earlier censuses do not give so complete 
returns for farm laborers as does the 1910 census.* From 1900 to 
1910 there was probably a slight decrease (instead of the apparent 
slight increase indicated) in the proportion of farm labor to the total 
gainfully employed population. 

TABLE I 





1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 




2,885,996 

3,000,229 

581,378 

414,708 

309,413 

975,734 

3,328,351 

1,010,114 


3,323,876 

4,282,074 

807,049 

666,338 

529,473 

1,075,655 

5,286,829 

1,420,795 


3,004,061 
5,370,181 
1,347,329 
1,114,507 
965,852 
1,454,791 
7,360,442 
2,118,498 


4,410,877 
5,770,738 
1,811,715 
1,565,686 
1,329,928 
1,453,677 
10,263,569 
2,467,043 


6,143,998 




6,229,161 




2,879,023 
2,074,792 




2,393,620 




1,572,225 




14,556,979 
2,317,538 






Total 


12,505,923 


17,392,099 


22,735,661 


29,073,233 


38,167,336 







TABLE II 





1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 




23.1 
24.0 
4.6 
3.3 
2.5 
7.8 
26.6 
8.1 


19.1 
24.6 
4.6 
3.8 
3.0 
6.2 
30.4 
8.2 


13.2 
23.6 
5.9 
4.9 
4.3 
6.4 
32.4 
9.3 


15.2 
19.8 
6.2 
5.4 
4.6 
5.0 
35.3 
8.5 


16.1 




16.3 




7.5 
5.4 




6.3 




4.1 




38.2 
6.0 







* Census of 1910, Vol. IV., pp. 26-29. 
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INCREASING INDUSTRIALIZATION 

The increasing industrialization of the country and the relatively 
declining importance of agriculture are indicated in Table III. Here 
the gainfully employed population is grouped under three categories, 
if we omit from our consideration that portion designated as un- 
classified. The first group includes the proprietors and officials, the 
lower salaried and professional classes. It is the "white collar" 
urban population, not all even moderately well circumstanced, but 
constituting on the whole the middle and upper urban class. The 
second group is composed of all gainfully employed agriculturalists — 
the farmers, tenants, and farm laborers. This group represents what 
remains of the old type of American individualists. The industrious 
and frugal tenant in most cases still becomes in time, though with 
increasing difficulty, a farm owner. The farm laborer, with the 
exception of the relatively small migratory class, hopes to save enough 
to set up as an independent tenant. Getting on is still largely a 
matter of individual push and initiative. True, the problems of organ- 
ization and control of markets loom larger and larger, but the road to 
independence and advancement is still open even though it is not so 
easy and broad as before. The third class is composed of urban work- 
ers — the industrial wage-earners and servants. They are for the 
most part shut up in the wage system. If they are to better their 
condition they must do so not by way of escape to something else, 
but by improvement of their lot as wage-workers. 

The farming group is being increasingly cut into on one side by the 
business, salaried and professional group, and on the other side by the 
industrial wage-earners. The relative growth of the former group 
would seem to be a healthy sign, but it should be noted that a large 
part of this growth, nearly a half in fact, is due to the rapid increase 
of the lower salaried employees whose position is certainly not very 
desirable. Further than that, not only is the rural group declining 
in relative importance, but within that group itself the opportunities 
for advancement are narrowing down, as has already been shown, be- 
cause of the encroachment of tenants and farm laborers upon the farm 
owning class. 







TABLE III. 










1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 


Urban upper and middle class 


10.4 
47.1 

34.4 
8.1 


11.4 

43.7 

36.6 

8.2 


15.1 

36.8 

38.8 

9.3 


16.2 

35.0 

40.3 

8.5 


19.2 
32.4 




42.3 




6.0 
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INDUSTEIAL INDEPENDENCE 

Yet in spite of these tendencies it is surprising to find what a large 
proportion of the gainfully employed population are business men, 
farmers, and professional men. Table IV shows that in 1910 about 
38 per cent still belonged to this independent class. Disregarding 
again the unclassified, the gainfully employed population is here placed 
in two groups. One group is composed of the business and professional 
classes, farmers and the children of farmers. The latter, of course, 
expect to become independent farmers upon reaching maturity, and 
hence, while listed as laborers, from the standpoint of this classifica- 
tion they may properly be classed with the farmers. This, then, is 
the industrially independent group, independent not so much from 
the standpoint of income as from the standpoint of being one's own boss. 

The second group is composed of the rural and industrial wage- 
earners and the lower salaried employees. No doubt some of this 
group receive incomes in excess of many farmers, and even of pro- 
fessional and business men. But their outlook is different because of 
their place in the industrial system. The old type of American in- 
dustrial ideals, based on individual proprietorship and industrial 
independence, may be expected to hold sway — so far as the former 
group is concerned. But the old slogans do not fit the life of the latter 
group, and the old appeals cannot be expected in the long run to be 
successful. This is by no means saying that it is a homogeneous 
group or that any one type of appeal can be made to all. 







TABLE IV 










1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 


Proprietary and independent 


44.3 

47.6 

8.1 


43.3 

48.4 

8.2 


41.5 

49.2 

9.3 


39.6 
51.9 

8.5 


37.9 


Rural and urban working class 


56.0 
6.0 







LABOR, CAPITAL, AND THE PUBLIC 

The class conflicts that are forming on the basis of the growing class 
alignments are many and varied, but the one which looms up in over- 
whelming importance is the struggle between labor and capital. In 
connection with this struggle the neutral party, the so-called public, 
is frequently referred to. It is admittedly difficult to define this 
group in a manner that will give general satisfaction. Nevertheless, 
an effort will be made to determine which of the various groups listed 
in Table I may properly be placed in each of the three groups, "labor," 
"capital," and the "public." 
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To answer this question a merely mechanical classification on the 
basis of industrial status will not suffice. The classification to be 
realistic must be based to a certain extent on industrial psychology. 
As Hoxie put it, those " who feel that their interests are identical with 
those of the employers, whose motives, habits of thought, social atti- 
tudes and sympathies are in harmony with the mass of employers 
belong to the employing class. " Such a basis of classification, however, 
must not be used without due consideration of the industrial status 
of the group concerned. We must consider not only the conscious 
alignments that have actually materialized, but also the probable field 
of alignment in the not far distant future. Both industrial status 
and industrial psychology must be considered. 

The entire group here designated as industrial wage-earners may, 
on the whole, safely be placed in the class referred to above under the 
title of "labor." It is true that many in this group have not as yet 
developed any marked class consciousness, and the status of some of 
them is of such a nature that they are likely to continue to partake to 
some extent of the psychology of their employers. But for the over- 
whelming majority this group constitutes a fertile field for working- 
class agitation and movements. None of the other groups here given 
can be placed in toto in the "labor" class. Most farm laborers still 
expect to rise out of the wage-earning status and therefore are lined 
up with the farmers as far as their industrial psychology is concerned 
rather than with the wage-earners. The servant class, although not 
having the prospect of independence that farm laborers have, cannot 
as yet be properly placed in the "labor" class because of personal 
relationship with their employers on the one hand and isolation from 
their fellows on the other. The lower salaried employees, although 
sometimes worse off than the higher paid industrial wage-earners, still 
take their cue from their employers and imagine themselves to be a 
part of the "business" world. There are indications that the above 
statement no longer holds for England, but for the United States, as 
far as the industrial conflict is concerned, this group may properly be 
placed with the proprietors and officials in the class referred to under 
the designation "capital." 

The term "public," then, comprises all those who are not directly 
involved in the industrial conflict. Farmers and farm laborers pretty 
clearly belong to this class. The servant class is more doubtful. For 
reasons given above this group cannot properly be classed with "labor." 
Nor are they by occupation and outlook tied to the business class in 
the way that the small salaried employees are. It seems, therefore, 
best to class them with the public. The professional class is also some- 
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what doubtful. It is certainly true that a large part of the professional 
class have the social attitudes and sympathies of the employing class. 
On the other hand a considerable body of clergymen, physicians, nurses, 
and teachers find their sympathies leaning toward labor. At any 
rate, as far as their industrial status is concerned, they are for the most 
part in a position to take a fairly neutral point of view. I have there- 
fore included them with the "public" group. 

The unclassified group, if it could be distributed, would for the 
most part swell the ranks of "labor" on the one side and "capital" 
on the other, probably, in about the same proportion as given below. 

What then is the relative strength of "capital," "labor" and the 
"public?" One sees the statement time and again that labor repre- 
sents the overwhelming majority. From Table V it is clear that on 
the basis of any realistic classification "labor" is not even a majority. 
It also appears that the numerical strength of "capital" as compared 
to "labor" is much larger than is commonly supposed. The ratio is 
approximately one to three. So far as the numerical influence polit- 
ically is concerned even this ratio is deceiving for the reason that 
relatively few of the "capital" group are non-voters, while a very 
large proportion of the "labor" class are disenfranchised because of 
being minors, aliens, or negroes. Nearly one-fifth are minors, nearly 4 
per cent are adult negroes, and a large proportion of the foreign-born 
wage-earners are not yet naturalized. On the other hand, in the 
"capital" class, the only group that includes very many minors is the 
'lower salaried class, and even in this group the minors constitute less 
than 16 per cent. Negroes and aliens do not cut much of a figure in 
the "capital" class. 

It is clear that the "public" in 1870 constituted a good sized major- 
ity. Since 1890 this majority has, however, rapidly dwindled until 
in 1910, though still larger than the labor group, it constituted only 
42 per cent of the total gainfully employed population. Besides, this 
group contains a great many non-voting negroes and minors under 
voting age and some aliens. About 25 per cent of the rural gainfully 
employed persons are under 21 years of age and about 10 per cent are 
adult male negroes. There are also the foreign-born agriculturalists 
who are not yet naturalized. Of the servant class about 30 per cent are 
minors, and about 22 per cent adult negroes. Twenty-five per cent 
are of foreign birth and a very large proportion of these are not natur- 
alized. As regards the professional class, about 10 per cent are minors. 
Most of the adult negroes in this group (about 4 per cent) no doubt 
have the suffrage. It is therefore clear that the "public" and "labor" 
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groups suffer very much more in the proportion of their non-voters 
than the capital group. 



TABLE V 





1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 




7.1 
26.6 
58.2 

8.1 


7.7 
30.4 
53.7 

8.2 


10.2 

32.4 

48.1 

9.3 


10.8 

35.3 

45.4 

8.5 


13.8 




38.2 




41.9 




6.0 







